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The letter and the address were quickly 
finished and handed to the attendant to seal 
and transmit. 

I mentioned the report connecting his ap- 
' preaching journey with the grand festival of 
]oy and peace, the Coronation in Hungary. 
The popular maestro took this opportunity 
of giving me a detailed history of his Coro- 
nation Mass. He said that in the Prince- 
Primate Scitovsky he had possessed a most 
kind patron. In the course of a joyous re- 

East, as on many other occasions, the Prelate 
ad given lively and hopeful utterance to the 
wish of his heart that he might yet be able 
to place the crown upon the head of his be- 
loved King, and, at the same time, he called 
upon Liszt, in an unusually flattering and 
cordial manner, to compose the Coronation 
Mass — ^but it must be short, very short, as 
the entire ceremony would take about six 
hours. Liszt was unable to resist this amia- 
ble request, he said, and, drinking a glass of 
fiery Tokay, gave a promise that he would 
endeavor to produce some".Esseneeo/'7'oA;ay." 
After his return to Kome, he immediately set 
about the sketch. But the prospect of the 
desired agi-eement between the Emperor and 
the Hungarians had, meanwhile, become 
overcast, and his work remained as a mere 
sketch. Some months ago, however, he was 
pressed by his Hungarian friends to proceed, 
and so he finished the Mass. It was, how- 
ever, a question whether it would be per- 
formed on the day of the Coronation, since 
there was a condition that the Monarch should 
bring bis orchestra with him. Liszt said that 
he was perfectly neutral, and in no way wish- 
• ed to run counter to the just ambition of others 
— for however the Abbe might be decried as 
ambitious, he added with a smile, he was not 
so after all. 

In the course of this open-heai-ted state- 
ment, Liszt touched upon his relations to the 
present Prince-Primate of Hungary, and let 
fall a remark which is the more interesting 
because it throws a light upon his position 
in and towards Eome. The Abb6-Maestro 
said, then, that he had entered on a corre- 
spondence regarding his retirement from the 
diocese of the Prince of the Church who had 
in the interim been raised to the dignity of 
Primate, and had evei-y reason to believe that 
he enjoyed the Prelate's favor. He needed, 
however, a special letter of dismissal in ordei 
to be received into the personal lists of the 
Roman clergy; to this, Liszt remarked, pa- 
renthetically, was limited all his clerical 
qualities. 

I do not know more exoctly what rights 
and duties are connected witn this insertion 
of his name in the catalogue of the Bomish 
clergy, though it appears that the nexus into 
which Liszt has entered to^yards the clerical 
world is rather an outward than a deep and 
inward one. 

The cigar, which did not look, between 
the lips of the innsician, as if it had been 
treated with particular gentleness or care, 
had gone out. Liszt got up to reach the 
matches. While he was again lighting the 
narcotic weed, he directed my attention to 
the pretty statuette of St. Ehzabeth, which 
had attracted my gaze when I entered the 
room. It represents the kind-hearted Land- 
ravine at the moment tlie miracle of the roses 
IS taking place on the love-gifts in her apron. 
It required no gi-eat power of combination 
to connect this graceful form, as an ovational 
gift, with Liszt's oratorio of Elizabeth. The 
popular master named the German hand 
which had fashioned the moi-ble and offered 



it to him. He was thus led to speak of his 
oratorio, and of the Wartburg Pestival, for 
which it was originally intended, and at 
which, after Hungary had enjoyed the first 
performance, it would be performed a second 
time, most probably under the personal direc- 
tion of the author. He spoke also of what 
he had done at the Grand Ducal Court. I 
was peculiarly touched with his reminis- 
cences, how "he had entered the seiTice of 
a German prince," how he had "knocked 
about," for several years at Weimar, " with- 
out doing anything worth naming," how his 
Prince had respected and distinguished him, 
and had probably never suspected that a 
permanent sojourn could result from Liszt's 
trip to Borne, etc. 

_ Here, where he moved only in a small 
circle — said Liszt, with marked emphasis, 
and again referring to the importance Borne 
possessed for him — ^liere he found the long 
desired leisure for work. His Elizabeth, he 
said, had here sprung into existence, and 
also his oratorio of Petrus, that was to be 
produced at the approaching grand centen- 
ary of St. Peter and St. Paul. He had, 
moreover, he remarked, notions which it 
would take him three years of thorough hard 
work to carry out. 

He certainly knew, pursued the Abb6- 
Maestro, referring to his art-gosijel, that, 
here and there, things, which in other places 
had met with some response, had been hiss- 
ed, but he speculated as little on a^jplause as 
he feared censure. He followed, he said, the 
path he considered the right one, and could 
boldly say that he had consistently pursi*d 
the direction he had once takeq. The only 
rule he adopted in the production of his 
works, as far as he had full power, was that 
of not compromising his friends, or of expo- 
sing them to the disfavor of the pubho. 
Solely for this reason, he had thought it- in- 
cumbent on him, for instance, to refuse to 
send a highly-esteemed colleague the score 
of his Elizabeth, despite of two apphcations, 
etc. 

I expressed to my friendly host my delight 
at his good health and vigor, prognosticating 
a long continuance of fruitful activity. "Oh, 
yes, I am quite satisfied with my state of 
health," answered the respected master, 
"though my legs will no longer render me 
their old service." At the same time, how- 
ever, in an accent of boisterous merriment, 
he gave the upper pai-t of his right ttiigh so 
hard a slap that I could not consider his re- 
gret particularly serious. 

Another of my remarks was directed to 
the incomparable site of his abode, which 
alone might make a middling poet produce 
great epic or elegiac poetry. " I live quietly 
and agi-eeably," was the reply, "both here 
and at Monte Mario, where there are a few 
rooms at my service with a splendid view over 
thie city, the Tiber, and the hills," and, not 
to remain my debtor for the ocular proof 
of what he said, at least as far as regarded 
his town residence, he opened a window and 
gazed sUently with me on the overpowering 
seriousness of the ruined site.. 

The amiable maestro then conducted me 
rapidly through two smaller rooms, one of 
which was his simple bedchamber, to a 
wooden out-house with a small window, 
through which there were to be seen the Co- 
losseum, in all its gigantic proportions, and 
the triumphal ai'ch of Constantine close by, 
overtowered by Mount Coelius now silent. 

"A splendid balcony might be erected 
here," observed Liszt, "hntr—^he poor Fran- 



ciscan monk Jias no money fur such a purpose. " 
Having returned to his study, I thought 
the time had arrived for bringing my first 
visit to a -termination. 

The thanks conveyed in my words on 
taking leave were warm and sincere. 

I carried with me out of that quiet dwel- 
ling the conviction that in Liszt the true 
artist far outweighs the virtuoso and the 
monk, and that only such persons as formerly 
snobbishly shook their heads because Wink- 
elmann took service and found on asylum 
with a cardinal, can scoff and make small 
jokes on Liszt's cell and monkish cowl. < 



(From the London Musical World.] 

CHEBUBINI'S "MEDEA.' 



Signer Mongini's benefit took place on 
Tuesday night, when Chenibini's Medea was 
given for the first and only time this season. 
This great work, originally produced at Par- 
is in 1797, had long been consigned to compar- 
ative oblivion until revived at Her Majesty's 
Theatre on the 6th of June, 1865. While for 
many years almost entirely ignored in the 
country where it was produced, Medea, how- 
ever, has long been deservedly esteemed in 
Germany as one of the grandest masterpieces 
of dramatic music; worthy comparison, in- 
deed, with any work of its kind, excepting 
only Beethoven's Fidelia — that unparagoned 
insUnce in music of human passion and sen- 
timent expressed in accents of pure and ele- 
vated sublimity. In many of his numerous 
stage works Cherubini has proved his poses- 
sion of a high order of dramatic power, as 
weU as of that severe sublimity and grandear 
of style which is also admirably displayed in 
his great church music. The constructive 
faculty, however, was so strong with him 
that he sometimes pursued his musical 
thought with a prolongution and over-elabo- 
ration that outlast the interest of the dramat- 
ic situation, and somewhat interfere with the 
general illusion of the scene by a too evident 
preponderance of constructive musical art 
over the spontaneous expression of sentiment. 
The art, however, So displayed is so admirable 
and so exceptional in skiU and power as to be 
welcome in every instance; especially in these 
days of superficial musical training and shal- 
low pretence in dramatic composition. Per- 
haps the two most perfect stage works of 
Cherubini are Les Deux Journees and Medea — 
the former yet to be worthily performed on 
our opera stage, the latter admirably given 
at Her Majesty's Theatre. The chief hindrance 
to the frequent hearing of this great work 
has been the extreme difficulty of the vocal 
writing, especially in the character of Medea 
herself, which requires, moreover, an actress 
of an exceptional tragic power. It is to 
Mdlle. Tietjens' possession of both requi- 
sites that we owe the performance here of 
Cherubini's great opera— a work which should 
be more frequently heard as a study of what 
is pure and noble m musical art, i nd a < some 
counterpoise to the crude inflated inanity 
which now frequently passes current as com- 
position. Although slightly affected by 
hoarseness, Mdlle. Tietjen's performance of 
Medea exhibited all those high vocal and 
dramatic qualities which have before ren- 
dered it a display of power in both respects, 
ranking with her Fidelio, Iphigenia, Donna 
Anna, and other of her best efforts in musi- 
cal tragedy. Declamatory force and demon- 
sirative passion, intense but dignified grief 
and pathos, were by turns the marking fea- 
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tares in this performance. Her first scene, 
■where Medea removes her veil and discovers 
herself to Creon and Ja;3on, was a fine piece 
of impassioned recitation, admirably sup- 
ported, too, by Mr. Santley as the King, who 
gave the denunciations of Creon with noble 
" energy. Medea's air, on the other hand, 
"Dei tuoi figii," was a touching display of 
tha grief of the deserted wife. The great 
duet which closes the first act (a, grand piece 
of dramatic writing), in whicn Medea up- 
braids Jason and threatens him with ven- 
geance for his approaching marriage with 
l)irce, was splen^dly given, both by Mdlle. 
Tietjens and by Signor Mongini, whose first 
performance of Jason was not only a great 
improvement on its previous representation, 
but also one of the best of this artist's vari- 
ous impersonations. Medea's air in the 
second act, "A Medea degna," in which she 
implores mercy from the wrathful Creon, was 
another instance of Mdlle. Tietjens' power 
of pathetic expression ; and in the following 
scene with Jason Signor Mongini was admir- 
able for Ms impressive earnestness of style. 
Excellent, also, on both sides was the deliv- 
ery of the beautiful and elaborate duet near 
the end of the second act, where Medea al- 
ternately reproaches Jason and supplicates 
him for the restoration of her children, 
In Medea's declamatory sentence, and her 
pathetic air at the commencement of the 
third act, "Del rio dolor," expressive of her 
hopeless despair, and up to the tragic cUmax 
of the opera, Mdlle. Tietjens' singing and 
acting were characterized by impulsive yet 
dignified energy, and grandeur of vocal de- 
clamation, which it would be difficult to 
parallel on the lyric stage of the day. Her 
delivery of the long recitative before the 
temple, commencing "Mache! son io Me- 
dea, "in which she struggles between her love 
for her children and her determination of 
vengeance on their father, was a splendid 
piece of impassioned singing. We have al- 
ready spoken incidentally of Signor Mongi- 
ni's capital performance as Jason, and must 
now specify his air in the first act, " Or che 
sciolto," in whitih he congratulates himself 
on his supposed freedom from the terrible 
Medea — one of those quiet pieces of vocal 
expression wliich are more difficult to render 
effective than a brilliant bravura- song. 
Signor Mongini gave this with all the beauty 
of tone and command of tlie higher notes of 
the chest voice which are usual with him; 
and with an unbroken flow of cantabile and 
an absence of sudden spasmodic efibrt, which 
we have been glad to notice several times of 
late as a vrelcome departure from a practice 
which Signor Mongini used occasionally to 
indulge in, to the prejudice of his many high 
merits. We have already referred to his ex- 
cellent singiug in the great duets with 
Medea in the first and second acts — equally 
admirable was his delivery of various pas- 
sages of declamatory recit-ativd' up to the fi- 
nal climax of horror and passion; altogether 
constituting one of the best and most equally 
sustained of Signor Mongini's various per- 
formances. ■ The part of Oreon was, as in 
former seasons, most impressively rendered 
by Mr. Santley. His solo in the first act, 
"Deh! vegUa,".in which he invokes a bless- 
ing on the approaching union of his daugh- 
ter Dirce with Jason, was given with intense 
yet refined expression ; while the following 
fine declamatory scene with Medea was, on 
each side, a masterpiece of musical declama- 
tion ; as may also be said of various other 
prominent incidental passages. The small 



part of Neris was, as formerly, most efficient- 
ly filled by Mdlle. Sinico, who gave her prin- 
cipal air, "Si, le pene," with genuine pathet- 
ic expression. The obbligati passages for bas- 
soon solo interspersed in the accompaniment; 
to this air were played with much refinement 
of tone and execution by M. Baspi. The 
part of Dirce received much more justice on 
this occasion from Mdlle. Baumeister tiiau 
from its former representative. This young 
lady's voice is a pure light soprano of fresh 
and musical quality, and she sings with good 
intonation and much quiet grace and genu- 
ine expression. Her air in the first act, 
"Imen, vien dissipar," was received with 
great and deserved applause. The obbligati 
flute passages with which this song is plenti- 
fully embroidered, were played by Herr 
Svendsen with rai-e beauty of tone and refin- 
ed finish of style and execution. Prominent 
also, in the following scene, was the obligato 
oboe playing of M. Crozier— these exquisite 
instrumental details, which Cherubini has 
scattered with such a free yet skillful hand 
in the instances referred to, being conspic- 
uous_ alike for their own beauty and their 
admirable execution on this occasion. 
The subordinate characters of Lamia and 
Clyte were efficiently filled by Mdlle. Maiini 
and Madame Tagliaflco. The splendid, fre- 
quently subUme, choral music of this truly 
grand opera was extremely well sung; an 
occasional want of piano bemg almost inevi- 
table from the excessive use made by Cheru- 
bini, in the chorusses as well as in the solos, 
of the extreme high notes of the voice. 'The 
beautiful chorus of "Dirce, a te vien," fol- 
lowing the march which welcomes the ap- 
proach of the victorious Jason — the sublime 
choral hymn, " Fi^Uo di Bacco," in which a 
vocal canto-fermo is sustained in admirable 
contrast to the movement of the instrumental 
march — the following bridal chorus, so full 
of fresh melodious beauty — with other inci- 
cidental choral passages,' such as that mag- 
nificent, although brief, bui-st of general 
horror at the first appearance of the dreaded 
Medea, ("Medea, giusto ciel,") all were 
given with excellent effect; while those rich 
and elaborate orchestral details which render 
this opera, apart from its higher merits, a 
study merely for its instrumentation, were 
played witli admirable spirit and precision, 
the noble overture and the splendid sympho- 
nic storm movement preceding the third act 
hairing produced a profound impression. 
The connecting passages of recitative added 
by Signor Arditi, the conductor, are most 
judiciously and skillfully interwoven; and 
the entire performance is a memorable inci- 
dent of the season. That the opera should 
have been so seldom given since its pro- 
duction here in 1865, and only once this 
year, is a fact that would almost tend to 
weaken a behef in the supposed progress 
of musical taste among the English public,, 
since Cherubini's Medea, compared to some 
favorite modern operas, is -almost as the 
sublimity of Milton to the broad-grin style 
of modern burlesque. One could almost 
wish for some form of ai't-tyranny to enforce 
the frequent performance of such a work, as 
a corrective to a too prevalent frivolity • of 
taste. 



(From tho ^tlantlo Monthlr for September.) 
THE BLUE AND THE GKAY. 



" The women of Colambus, MisaiBsippl, animated by 
nobler sentiments than are many or their sisters, have 
shown UiemselveB impi rtlal In their offerlnRs made to the 
memory of the dead. They strewed flowers alike on the 
graves of ihe Confederate and of the National."— i\>i» 
york IVi6une. 

By the flow of the inland river. 

Whence the fleets of iron have fied, 
Wliere the blades of the grave-gi-ass quiver. 
Asleep are the ranks of thn dead ; — 
Under the sod and the de'w, 
Waiting the judgment uuy ; — 
, Under the one, the Blue ; 
Under the other, the Gray. 

These in the robings of glory, 

Those in the gloom of defeat^ 
All with the battle-blood goiy. 
In the dusk of eternity meet ; — 
Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the judgment day ; — 
Under the laurel, the Blue ; 
Under the willow, the Gray. 

From the silence of sorrowful hoius 

The desolate mourners go. 
Lovingly laden with flowers 
AUke for the friend and the foe ; — 
Under the sod and the dew. 

Waiting the judgment day ; — 
Under the roses, the Blue ; 
Under the lilies, the Gray. 

So with an equal splendor 

The morning sun-rays fall, 
With a touch, impartially tender, 
On the blossoms blooming for all ; 
Under the sod and the dew. 

Waiting the judgment day ; — 
Broidered with gold, the Blue ; 
Mellowed -(vith gold, the Gray. 

So, when the Summer calleth, 
On forest and field of grain 
With an equal murmur falleth 
The coohng drip of die rain ; — 
Under the sod and the dew. 

Waiting the judgment day ;— 
Wet with the rain, the Blue ; 
Wet with the rain, the Gray. 

Sadly, but not with uijbraidiug, 
The generous deed was done ; 
In the storm of the years that are fading. 
No braver battle was won ; — 
Under the sod and the de\y. 

Waiting the judgment day ; — 
Under the blossoms,- the Blue, 
Under the garlands, the Gray. 

No more shall the war-cry sever, 
Or the winding rivers be red ; 
They banish our anger forever 
When they laurel the graves of our dead ! 
Under tne sod and the dew. 

Waiting the judgment day ; — 
Love and tears for the Blue, 
Tears and love for the Gray. 

F. M. FiNOH. 



A Geeat Writer's Opinion of a Gbeat 
Musician. — Jean Paul said of the composer 
of Bon Juan: "Every note of Mozart's is a 
round in the ladder of the spheres by which 
he ascended to the Heaven of perfection." 



SoMETHINa LIKE REMUNERATION. — Anaxe- 

nor,' a celebrated harp player of Thyana, re- 
ceived, for his virtuosity on the harp, from 
the IMumvir Marcus Antonius, a special 
body-guard and four cities for his mainten- 
ance. Oh, Messieurs Chatterton and Thom- 
as, John and Ap', why did not you Uve in tho 
time of MaroTU Antonius! 



